FORGING A NEW REPUBLIC

Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut
was a deep-thinking man whose
family could determine the depth
of his thought by the amount of
snuff he spilled on the floor. At the
convention it was he who original-
ly suggested that the name "United
States" replace the word "nation-
al" in the body of the Constitution.

Chief Justice John Marshall took
a drink now and then. But accord-
ing to one story, he became so wor-
ried about drunken judges that he
and members of his court shunned
drink except in rainy weather. Aft-
er the Louisiana Purchase, it was
dry in Washington but they ruled
that it must be raining somewhere.

while demonstrating "the utility of the Union to your political prosperity/'
Hamilton's final Federalist letter declared: "A Nation without a National
Government is, in my view, an awful spectacle. The establishment of a con-
stitution, in time of profound peace, by the voluntary consent of a whole peo-
ple, is a prodigy, to the completion of which I look forward with trembling
anxiety." He had every reason for anxiety, for despite the reasoned arguments
of the Federalist papers, the Poughkeepsie convention was extremely hostile
to the Constitution. The upstate Antifederalists commanded a clear majority.
Hamilton determined to play for time, realizing that the only hope lay in full
discussion which might modify opposition.

Time aided the Federalists in another way. During the six sizzling summer
weeks in which Hamilton harangued the convention in Poughkeepsie, the
magic number of nine ratifying states was reached elsewhere. On June 21,
1788, New Hampshire, the ninth state, ratified; Virginia followed four days
later. It became evident to the New York delegates that no matter what they
did the new instrument of government would automatically go into effect. And
Melancton Smith, leading upstate opponent of the Constitution, rose to con-
cede that he had been convinced by the Federalists, a tribute either to Ham-
ilton's eloquence or to John Jay's threat that if the state withheld approval,
New York City would secede and ratify on its own. The Constitution was ap-
proved by a slim three votes.

Eleven states were now in the Union. Two stayed out for a time. North Car-
olina had to hold a second convention before approval was voted in Novem-
ber 1789. Rhode Island, which had boycotted the Philadelphia convention,
did not decide to join the Union until May 1790.

A LTHOUGH the strengthening of the Federal Union was the result of a revo-
JL-L lution in the political thinking of Americans, it has not always been so
regarded by critics of the Constitution. A theory once prevalent among his-
torians described the Constitution as "counterrevolutionary" in aim, de-
signed by men who feared democracy and schemed for checks, balances and
division of powers to curb majority rule. Even granting that the founding fa-
thers were tough-minded men of affairs, who expected to, and did, prosper
under the new Constitution, still this theory oversimplifies both their mo-
tives and their interests. The commercial interests of Federalist manufactur-
ers and importers, land speculators and wheat farmers were so diverse as to
largely cancel each other out. Moreover, the economic interests of the Anti-
federalists were very little different from those of their opponents; with
property ownership at the time already widespread, the founding fathers
were governed by principles as well as by their pocketbooks.

Whatever the reasons which seem, in retrospect, to have motivated the
framing of the Constitution, Americans of 1788 greeted its ratification with
relief and enthusiasm. Boston, Charleston and New York outdid one another in
celebrating ratification with fetes and processions, but Philadelphia outdid
them all in ardor and ingenuity. When the post brought news that Virginia had
at last gone Federal, it ended the tormenting doubts about what course the
country would take. The city fathers determined that the Fourth of July should
be the occasion for a magnificent display of the new Federal spirit.

As dawn rose over the Delaware, the ship Rising Sun fired a national salute.
While the bells of Christ Church rang out, each of 10 gaily decorated vessels
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